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ABSTRACT 

The article assesses gender-based violence and women’s welfare in Uganda. the article revealed that violence 
against women is endemic across the world. One-third or more of the world’s women experience abuse, violence, 
or hurt at the hands of men during their lifetimes. These men are often familiar and may claim to care for them. 
Furthermore, women's rights worldwide are an important indicator of global well-being. The majority of the 
world's nations ratified a major global women's rights treaty a few decades ago. Yet, despite many successes in 
empowering women, numerous issues still exist in all areas of life. These issues range from cultural to political and 
economic. On this note, the article calls for the transformation of attitudes and beliefs in different societies that 
condone such violence by supporting individual survivors and ensuring that governments and NGOs fulfill their 
duty to protect women. We must maintain pressure on national governments to prioritise coordination 
programmes and policies across sectors like health. We must prioritize justice, social welfare, and education to 
meet the combined needs of victims of violence. 
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INTRODUCTION 

The history of violence against women remains vague in scientific literature. Often, societal norms, taboos, stigma, 
and the sensitive nature of the subject lead to the underreporting of many forms of violence against women [1]. 
Even today, a clear picture of violence against women remains elusive due to a lack of credible and continuous 
data. Despite the challenge of tracking the history of violence against women, it is evident that a significant 
portion of this violence received acceptance, condonation, and even legal sanction [2]. Roman law granted men 
the authority to chastise their wives, even to the extent of death, and both the church and the state condoned the 
burning of witches [3]. The historical view of women as property and the gender role of subservience closely 
relate to the history of violence against women. Explanations of social researchers cite patriarchy and a global 
system or status quo that perpetuates gender inequalities to elucidate the extent and history of violence against 
women [4]. According to the UN Declaration on the Elimination of Violence against Women [5], violence 
against women is a manifestation of historically unequal power relations between men and women, leading to 
men's domination and discrimination against women, and preventing women's full advancement. It is a crucial 
social mechanism that forces women into a subordinate position compared to men. Violence against women are 
more prevalent in certain parts of the world, often in developing countries. For example, dowry violence and bride 
burning are associated with India, Bangladesh, Sri Lanka, and Nepal. Acid throwing is also associated with these 
countries, as well as in Southeast Asia, including Cambodia. The Middle East and South Asia are associated with 
honor killing. The majority of female genital mutilation occurs in Africa, with a lesser prevalence in the Middle 
East and other parts of Asia. Ethiopia, Central Asia, and the Caucasus are home to Manage by Introduction [6]. 
Abuse related to paying bride prices, such as violence, trafficking, and forced marriage, is linked to parts of Sub- 
Saharan Africa and Oceania. Certain regions are no longer associated with a specific form of violence, but such 
violence was common until quite recently in those places; this is true of honour-based crimes in Southern and 
Mediterranean Europe. For instance, in Italy, before 1981, the Criminal Code provided for mitigating 
circumstances in the case of the killing of a woman or her sexual partner for reasons related to honour, providing 
for a reduced sentence [7]. 
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Violence against women violates a number of women's rights, including the right to life, the right not to be subject 
to torture or to cruel, inhuman, or degrading treatment or punishment, the right to equal protection under the 
law, the right to equality in the family, or the right to the highest standard attainable of physical and mental health 
[8]. Unequal power relationships between men and women deeply embed this structural problem of violence 
against women. Harmful social and cultural expectations about gender roles typically associated with being a 
woman, a man, a girl, or a boy perpetuate such violence. 
It functions as a mechanism for enforcing and sustaining gender inequality. Violence sends a message to women 
and girls, implying their worthlessness in comparison to others and their lack of control over their own lives and 
bodies. This has direct consequences with respect to their health, employment, and participation in social and 
political life [9]. While violence against women occurs in all areas of life, the family is the place where women 
experience the most violence. According to Tessema et al. [10], nearly one-third (30%) of all women worldwide 
who have ever lived in a relationship have experienced physical and/or sexual violence from an intimate partner. 
Furthermore, killings committed by intimate partners and other family members disproportionately affect women. 
While more women do represent about 20% of homicide victims worldwide, they make up almost two-thirds of all 
persons killed by an intimate partner and other family members [11]. 
Gender-based violence (GBV) is a pervasive human rights violation that affects women in Uganda, with serious 
implications for their welfare. Despite legal and policy frameworks aimed at addressing GBV, women continue to 
experience various forms of violence in their homes, communities, and workplaces. Women's welfare is a 
fundamental aspect of sustainable development, and it is critical to understand the effects of GBV on their welfare 
in Uganda. This article explores gender-based violence and women’s welfare in Uganda. 

The overview of gender-based violence 
Gender-based violence (GBV) is a human rights violation, a public health challenge, and a barrier to civic, social, 
political, and economic participation. It undermines not only the safety, dignity, overall health status, and human 
rights of the millions of individuals who experience it, but also the public health, economic stability, and security of 
nations [12]. Gender-based violence cuts across ethnicity, race, class, religion, education level, and international 
borders. In her lifetime, an estimated one in three women worldwide have experienced beatings, coercion into sex, 
or other forms of abuse [13]. Although statistics on the prevalence of violence vary, the scale is tremendous, the 
scope is vast, and the consequences for individuals, families, communities, and countries are devastating. It is 
critical to promote the rights of all individuals, reduce gender-based violence, and mitigate its harmful effects on 
individuals and communities. Unless women, girls, men, and boys fully enjoy their human rights and are free from 
violence, progress towards development will fall short [14]. 
GBV affects everyone in Uganda, regardless of their social, economic, or political status. It occurs in families, 
communities, workplaces, and institutions. For example, UNFPA Uganda [15] indicates that 56% of women aged 
between 15 and 49 years in Uganda have experienced physical violence at some point in life, and 28% of women in 
the same age group have experienced sexual violence, compared to 9% of men. GBV has devastating effects and a 
high prevalence of social problems such as social exclusion, psychological distress, mental and anxiety disorders, 
the spread of HIV and STD infections, unwanted pregnancies, and the trauma experienced by victims. It has a 
direct negative impact on the dignity of victims and productivity in general. 

The Women's welfare 

Women's Welfare is a social welfare program that seeks to promote women's welfare by giving special attention to 
the prevention of eradication in any form, as well as the promotion of employment and self-actualization skills 
[16]. The feminist movement of the 1960s paved the way for women to increase their presence in almost all 
occupations in the western world. Over the subsequent decades, US women had higher labour participation rates 
than most other developed countries. During the Second World War, the percentage of women in the US who 
worked outside the home increased from about 25% to 36%. Many women began working in industrial jobs for the 
first time, replacing men called into the US military [17]. By 1970, the US females' labour participation rates—the 
percentage of women between the ages of 25 and 54 who were either employed or actively looking for work—had 
risen above 50% for the first time. Three decades later, in 1999, the labour participation rates of women peaked at 
77%; remarkably, in 12 of the next 14 years, this number fell, failing to reach just fewer than 74% by mid-2014 
[18]. 
Most European nations experienced the opposite trend. They have at least seven incremental annual increases in 
labour participation rates: Slovenia, Sweden, Portugal, Iceland, Australia, and Switzerland [19]. A key reason for 
this development is that European nations are far more likely to offer extended paid maternity leave as well as 
protection for women to return to their work after giving birth. Gender equality is not only a fundamental human 
right but also a precondition for suitable development. Providing women and girls with quality education, 
healthcare, decent work, access to ownership rights over property, technology, and equal opportunities in political 
and economic decision-making processes will lead to social, economic, and environmental sustainability across the 


globe. 
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Theoretical framework 
This article uses system theory as its theoretical framework. Strauss proposed this theory in 1973. The theory 
considers violence as a family norm, not an exception. This theory asserts that violence within intimate 
relationships is an integral part of the larger family system, where violence and conflict are systematic outcomes of 
the family system, not due to insufficient socialization or a psychotic personality. It goes beyond the individual 
level in studying the cause and effect of violence goes beyond the individual level [20]. 
Straus (1973) developed a general systems model of violence to apply systems theory to domestic violence. This 
model offered a mechanistic/cybernetic view, explaining family violence as the result of a system trapped in a 
positive feedback loop. Secondly, Giles-Sims (1983) built on Straus' model as he devised a six-stage demarcation of 
violence based on the general systems model that he recognised from interviewing women who escaped violent 
relationships. The six stages are: (a) the establishment of the family system; (b) the first incidence of violence; (c) 
the stabilization of the violence; (d) the choice point; (e) leaving the system; and (f) resolution to more of the same 
[21]. In recent times, the recognition of the cycle of violence has emerged as a useful and widely accepted 
explanation for the interconnected relationship pattern that most victims of spouse abuse reportedly experience 
[22)). 

Forms of Gender Based Violence 
Physical violence 

This is a form of violence that includes inflicting or attempting to inflict physical injury, such as hitting, arm- 
twisting, or kicking, among other things. It also includes withholding access to resources necessary to maintain 
health, such as medication, medical centers, food, sleep, and hygienic assistance [23]. 

Psychological violence 
Psychological violence involves tactics such as undermining or attempting to isolate victims from friends, family, 
school, and work places. These tactics may include withholding access to a phone or transport, using unfounded 
accusations, forcing imprisonment, instilling or attempting to instill fear through intimidation, threatening 
physical harm, threatening to kidnap children, and blackmail. 

Sexual violence 
Sexual violence refers to any form of violence or harassment that targets the victim sexually. Examples of sexual 
violence encompass the following: Coercing or attempting to coerce any sexual contact without the abused's 
consent, such as rape, acquaintance rape, forced sex after a beating, assaults on sexual parts of the body, forced 
prostitution, sodomy, and finding and having sex while attempting to undermine the victim sexually, such as by 
treating him or her in a sexually derogatory manner 
Economic violence 
The violent act aims to render the victim financially dependent. This includes maintaining total control over 
financial resources, such as the victim's earned income or resources received through public assistance or social 
security. This includes actions such as withholding money, harassing the victim, ensuring accountability and 
Justification for all financial expenditures, and engaging in forced welfare fraud, among others. 
Causes of Gender based Violence 

In recent decades, there has been a high rate of divorce as a result of gender-based violence. Social researchers 
have found that it is not what people do that helps account for the failure of marriages, but things such as their 
socio-economic status, race, religion, and other socio-demographic factors also have a role to play. Therefore, we 
take the following causes of gender-based violence seriously: 

Socio economic status 
According to Ziaei et al. [24], an inverse relationship exists between socio-economic status and domestic violence 
rate. This means that the higher your income status, the less likely you are to experience domestic violence. 
Financial strains are very often on the list of sources of conflict in marriage. The pressures are so severe, especially 
for families with very many children, that they are below the poverty threshold. 

Race 
Differences in race, colour, ideas, and practices, among others, in the refugee setting have increased the level of 
violence within the community as a result of differences in cultures and practices. Intermarriages between the host 
communities and refugees have witnessed a surge in violence, which has been further complicated by certain 
cultural practices among the community members. 
Changing norms and roles 

Due to the change in norms and roles, domestic violence has become more rampant in recent years. As women's 
roles have changed, their economic independence has increased due to their high employment rates, which in turn 
has led to an increase in financial independence, domestic violence, and divorce [25]. Secondly, the changes in 
laws that support women's empowerment and emancipation have increased domestic violence rates. 
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Stressor events 
It is crucial to understand that certain events, such as a family member's serious illness, unemployment, unwanted 
pregnancy, and serious personal issues, can contribute to domestic violence within families. families. 

Wrong use of drugs (Alcohol abuse) 
The impact of drug or alcohol abuse on families varies from minor to frequent to major. Whether the husband or 
wife is an alcoholic may partially determine the extent of family disruption. Studies have shown that, in many 
families, particularly when the abuse is long-term, there are negative consequences regardless of whether the 
abuser is drinking. 
Changed feelings and perspectives 
According to Wessells et al. [26], changed feelings can lead to a marriage ending or an individual experiencing 
domestic violence. The couples lose their love for each other, their respect for each other, and their enjoyment of 
spending time together, all of which contribute to the occurrence of domestic violence within families. Another 
form of domestic violence involves a shift in perspective, where two individuals who initially share similar 
viewpoints in a marriage may experience a change in their perspectives that negatively impacts their compatibility. 
Their perspectives diverge in such a way that they no longer enjoy doing the same thing, and unfortunately, 
neither likes very much the way the other has changed, thus leading to domestic violence. 
Impact of Gender based violence on women's welfare 

Physical injuries: 
Domestic violence often results in physical injuries such as bruises, cuts, broken bones, and even death. Physical 
violence can cause serious and long-lasting physical harm to women. The physical injuries can range from 
minor scratches, bruises, and cuts to more severe injuries such as broken bones, head injuries, and even 
death. 

Psychological trauma: 

Women who experience domestic violence are more likely to suffer from depression, anxiety, and post-traumatic 
stress disorder (PTSD). Domestic violence can have severe psychological consequences for women, leading to 
anxiety, depression, and post-traumatic stress disorder (PTSD). 

Social isolation: 
Women may be forced to cut off ties with family and friends due to fear, shame, or being ostracized. Domestic 
violence often leads to social isolation for women, as abusers may try to cut them off from friends and family to 
maintain control over them. Social isolation can make it difficult for women to seek help and support when they 
need it. 

Economic dependence: 

Domestic violence can make women economically dependent on their abusers, making it difficult to leave or 
escape the cycle of abuse. Economic dependence can be a significant barrier for women who want to leave 
abusive relationships. Domestic violence can lead to job loss, missed work, and other economic consequences that 
can make it difficult for women to support themselves and their children. 

Health problems: 
Women who experience domestic violence are at a higher risk of developing chronic health conditions such as 
high blood pressure, heart disease, and sexually transmitted infections. Domestic violence can have serious health 
consequences for women, including chronic health conditions such as heart disease, high blood pressure, and 
sexually transmitted infections (STIs). 

Emotional distress: 
Domestic violence can cause emotional distress and instability in women, including feelings of fear, anger, guilt, 
and low self-esteem. Emotional distress is a common consequence of domestic violence for women. Domestic 
violence can lead to feelings of fear, anger, guilt, and low self-esteem. These emotional consequences can make it 
difficult for women to seek help and support when they need it. 
Intergenerational transmission of violence: 
Children who grow up in homes where domestic violence occurs are at a higher risk of perpetrating and/or 
experiencing violence in their future relationships. Domestic violence can have long-lasting effects on children 
who grow up in the homes where it occurs. Children who witness domestic violence are at a higher risk of 
experiencing or perpetrating violence in their future relationships. This cycle of violence can continue from one 
generation to the next. 
Reproductive health problems: 

Domestic violence can result in unintended pregnancies, unsafe abortions, and sexually transmitted infections. 
This can have serious consequences for women's reproductive health. Women who experience domestic violence 
are at a higher risk of unintended pregnancies, unsafe abortions, and STIs. 
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